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asking us to afford their Sovereign greater protection
against assassination, ought of itself to induce us to
cast from us with indignation any proposition of this
kind, which we should otherwise have entertained ;
but then we were reminded of the language of the
French Colonels, and of its insertion in the Moniteur.
No doubt these gentlemen, in search of promotion,
displayed much insolence and yet more ignorance upon
the subject of England in their addresses, and the
appearance of those addresses in the Moniteur gave
them more importance than they would otherwise
have possessed. The Emperor's apology, for such it
certainly is, must be set against these objectionable
proceedings, and weighing the one against the other
I came to the conclusion that the really dignified course
for England was to treat language of this kind with
the indifference which it surely deserves, and to do,
without regard to it, whatever she might think right.
I need not tell you that I felt a strong disinclination
to do anything which the French Government might
wish for after the use of such language, but it seemed
to me that it was the part of a nation conscious of its
own strength and dignity to take its course steadily,
undisturbed by such foolish impertinence, and moved
by it neither to the right hand nor to the left. I could
see little real dignity in Roebuck's language, much
exaggeration in Lord John's, which would have been
admirable if we had been asked to agree to an Alien
Bill, but which seemed to me to shoot quite over the
matter really in hand. 1 thought, therefore, there
was a good prima facie case for the proposed change iix
the law, . . . But, in the third place, I felt that it was
my duty to consider well whether the passing of! the
proposed Bill would in truth interfere in the least degree